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nia, and much of the Anglo-Irish liter-
ature that has followed it.

Of the work of William Watson, who
joined the Rhymers but never came to
their meetings, Yeats writes at length in
The Journal. With the young man's love
of strong antitheses he divides the writers
of verse into "the poets who rouse and
trouble, the poets who hush and con-
sole," and then places Watson among the
latter.

In this review we have an early affirma-
tion of Yeats's love of "an extravagant,
exuberant, mystical" art, which was un-
doubtedly fostered in him by his father's
admiration of intensity. Yeats admires
much the art of Watson's verses and pays
them the tribute of committing them to
memory, but this poetry is too much in
the Matthew Arnold tradition to be ad-
mired with both the head and the heart by
one who had wandered spiritually hand in
hand with Ellis down Blake's pathway of
excess. Yeats writes of Watson's poems
with all the condescension that those
who have intensity feel for those who
have it not.